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PRESENTIMENT. 
From drowned Harriet the crystals dripped 
And fled in fierce revengeful haste away,— 
And Shelley shuddered, knowing that they slipped 
To keep a wild sea-tryst with him one day. 
Juia Ditto Youne, 
- 
ON TRUTH-SPEAKING. 
eegNE REASON why so many persons are 
really shocked and pained by the 







# fact that such avowal is uncommon. If 
w&@L@8 unbelievers and doubters were more 
courageous, believers would be less timorous. It is 
because they live in an enervating. fool’s paradise of 
seeming assent and conformity, that the breath of an 
honest and outspoken word strikes so eager and nip- 
ping on their sensibilities. If they were not encour- 
aged to suppose that all the world is of their own 
mind, if they were forced out of that atmosphere of 
self-indulgent silence and hypocritical reserve, which 
is systematically poured round them, they would 
a robuster mental habit. They would learn 
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to take dissents for what they are worth. They would 
be led either to strengthen or to discard their own 
opinions, if the dissents happened to be weighty or 
instructive; either to refute or neglect such dissents 
as should be ill-founded or insignificant. They will 
remain valetudinarians, so long as a curtain of com- 
promise shelters them from the real belief of those of 
their neighbors who have ventured to use their 
minds with some measure of independence. A very 
brief contact with people, who, when the occasion 
comes, do not shrink from saying what they think, 
is enough to modify that excessive liability to be 
shocked at truth-speaking, which is only so common 
because truth-speaking itself is so unfamiliar. 

A considerable portion of people, men no less than 
women, are born invertebrate, and they must get on 
as they best can. But let us at least bargain that 
they shall not erect the maxims of their own feeble- 
ness into a rule for those who are braver and of 
stronger principle than themselves. It is a poor say- 
ing, that the world is to become void of spiritual sin- 
cerity, because Xantippe has a turn for respectable 
theology. 

Now, however great the pain inflicted by the 
avowal of unbelief, it seems to the present writer 
that one relationship in life, and one only, justifies 
us in being silent where otherwise it would be‘fight 
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to speak, This relationship is that between child and 
parents. Those parents are wisest who train their 
sons and daughters in the utmost liberty both of 
thought and speech; who do not instill dogmas 
into them, but inculcate upon them the sovereign 
importance of correct ways of forming opinions; who, 
while never dissembling the great fact that if one 
opinion is true, its contradictory cannot be true also, 
but must be a lie and must partake of all the evil 
qualities of alie, yet always set them the example of 
listening to unwelcome opinions with patience and 
candor. Still all parents are not wise. They can- 
not all endure to hear of any religious opinions ex- 
cept their own. Where it would give them sincere 
and deep pain to hear a son or daughter avow disbe- 
lief in the inspiration of the Bible and so forth, then 
it seems that the younger person is warranted in re- 
fraining from saying that he or she does not accept 
such and such doctrines. This, of course, only 
where the son or daughter feels a tender and genuine 
attachment to the parent. Where the parent has not 
earned this attachment, has been selfish, indifferent, 
or cruel, the title to the special kind of forbearance 
of which we are speaking can hardly exist. In an 
ordinary way, however, a parent has a claim on us 
which no other person in the world can have, and a 
man’s self-respect ought scarcely to be injured if he 
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finds himself shrinking from playing the apostle to 
his own father and mother. 

One can indeed imagine circumstances where this 
would not be true. If you are persuaded that you 
have had revealed to you a glorious gospel of light 
and blessedness, it is impossible not to thirst to im- 
part such tidings most eagerly to those who are clos- 
est about your heart. We are not in that position. 
We have as yet no magnificent vision, so definite, so 
touching, so ‘‘ clothed with the beauty of a thous- 
and stars,’’ as to make us eager, for the sake of it, 
to murder all the sweetnesses of filial piety in an ag- 
gressive eristic. Thus much one concedes. Yet let 
us ever remember that those elders are of nobler type 
who have kept their minds in a generous freedom, 
and have made themselves strong with that magna- 
nimous confidence’ in truth, which the Hebrew ex- 
pressed in old phrase, that if counsel or work be of 
men it will come to nought, but if it be of God ye 
cannot overthrow it, 

Even in the case of parents, and even though our 
new creed is but rudimentary, there can be no good 
reason why we should go further in the way of econ- 
omy than mere silence. Neither they nor any other 
human being can possibly have a right to expect us 
not merely to abstain from the open expression of 
dissents, but positively to profess unreal and feigned 
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assents. No fear of giving pain, no wish to soothe 
the alarms of those to whom we owe much, no respect 
for the natural clinging of the old to the faith which 
has accompanied them thro their honorable lives, can 
warrant us in saying that we believe to be true what 
we are convinced is false. The most lax moralist 
counts a lie wrong, even when the motive is unselfish 
and springs from the desire to give pleasure to those 
whom it is our duty to please. A deliberate lie 
avowedly does not cease to be one because it concerns 
spiritual things. Nor is it the less wrong because it 
is uttered by one to whom all spiritual things have 
become indifferent. 

Filial affection is a motive which would, if any 
motive could, remove some of the taint of meanness 
with which pious lying, like every other kind of 
lying, tends to infect character. The motive may 
no doubt ennoble the act, though the act remains in 
the category of forbidden things. But the motive of 
these complaisant assents and false affirmations, taken 
at their very best, is still comparatively a poor motive. 
No real elevation of spirit is possible for a man who 
is willing to subordinate his convictions to his do- 
mestic affections, and to bring himself to a habit of 
viewing falsehood lightly, lest the truth should shock 
the illegitimate and over exacting sensibilities either 
of his parents or any one else. We may understand 
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what is meant by the logic of the feelings, and accept 
it as the proper corrective for a too intense egoism. 
But when the logic of the feelings is invoked to sub- 
stitute the egoism of the family for the slightly nar- 
rower egoism of the individual, it can hardly be more 
than a fine name for self indulgence and a callous in- 
difference to all the largest human interests. 
JoHN MoRLEy, 


* 


NOW. 


O, do not wait until in the earth I lie 

Before thou givest me my rightful meed; 

O, do not now in coldness pass me by, 

And then cry praises which I cannot heed. 

If I have helped thee on thy weary way, 

Or lightened in the least thy burden’s weight, 

Haste with love’s tokens ere another day 

Shall pierce thee with the fatal words, ‘‘ Too late.’’ 

The present moment is thy time to live: 

The Past is gone, the Future may not be; 

If thou hast treasure of thy heart to give 

To hungry souls, bestow it speedily; — 
For sweet Love’s sake, let not tomorrow’s sun 
Tempt thee to wait before thou see it done. 


SEWARD ROBESON TAYLOR. 
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PHILISTINE SERMON--NO. VIII. 


| NCE it was thought, and it was a predi- 
" cate in all canvass of human destiny, 
| that there was a direct road to the 
heights unwon. An air-line to heaven 
was wished—therefore it was imag- 
ined. In childhood we believe what we desire, and 
men were children then. ‘* You shall be.as gods,’’ 
the serpent whispered to the man and woman in the 
Garden. ‘‘ We shall mount to the skies,’’ said the 
builders of Babel. 

The paradox of success by failure had not entered 
their minds. But before the period of definite history 
began, it had come to be common belief that a con- 
trary force was at work in the world. Men learned 
that what went up came down in due time; that the 
best-laid schemes had their limitations; that youth 
and energy gave way before the persistent battery 
of the years, they did not conceive as a law, It 
was against law, they thought. Law was with their 
aspirations. And so they called it the work of a 
Malign Power and rendered to that Power the grudg- 
ing homage of fear. 

Then there was a great flood, and later a rain of 
fire from heaven, and blights and famines came upon 
the earth, and murrains and leprosy among living 
things, and these were taken as expressions of the 
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anger of God, because of failure. Man had sinned 
and had come short of the purpose in creation and 
the Almighty repented Him that He had made man. 
So He once, they said, destroyed the race by a flood 
and at intervals made the earth or fire swallow up 
portions of His noble work. But the direct path to 
the stars still existed in the minds of men, and 
myriads seeking never found it, because of the alien 
force which ever balked the Divine purpose. 

Those were the days of tradition. In them there 
was no clear reckoning of anything. The ark that 
was to float three hundred days was a hundred years 
in building. The glow of a new creation was on all 
the earth and the air was luminous with wonder and 
suggestion. But with hardship and failure came 
comparison of experience, and as men chafed against 
the bounds that hedged them they noted that failure 
was recurrent in events as in the round of nature. 
Day succeeded day and nation followed nation, and 
failure and death were at the foot of every springing 
arch. 

They found, too, that faith could indeed move 
mountains, but it was by labor, and the heights must 
be climbed. Only imagination and hope could span 
the valleys. And from the bitter wear of life they 
came to know that failure was a part of everything 
the eye could see, and that the men who were swept 
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away by the flood and swallowed by the earthquake 
were indeed sinful but only in degree different from 
others, and one sort or other of destruction had com- 
passed every people on the earth. 

And out of this a question came, whether God had 
failed at all. For it was said if His chief work failed 
in Noah’s time and again in the days of Cesar, then 
more or less He had failed in every period of time, 
for not a nation on the earth had kept the highest 
law, and all had decayed in due course like things 
spent and outworn. 

And in the latter days were men who were loth to 
say God had failed in anything, because they said He 
could not be all-powerful and fail, and He could not 
be all-good and destroy his people without a purpose. 

These were accounted heretics, and they have been 
burned on every altar and mocked in every pillory. 
But they say only this—that He who made men with 
power to suffer did it not that they might suffer, and 
that He who made them to aspire did it not in vain, 

The how and the why they do not know. It is be- 
yond them, But they blindly feel, and without pre- 
sumption hesitate not to say, that there is hope in 
the record of failure—for it is a law and not an acci- 
dent. And He who rules the universe by Law rules 
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A BALLADE OF CONFESSION. 


A BALLADE OF CONFESSION. 


The dog-eared tomes of ancient sages 
Frown at me from the shelves up there, 
World famous, ay, for many ages, 
Braving the buffets of time and care : 
Yet though they breathe Parnassian air, 
Go hand in hand with Muses nine, 
I pass them all, here’s one more rare,— 
The little book that once was thine! 


I know that Horace scowls and rages, 
That Homer writhes in vain despair, 
That I should seek those pasturages 
Where mawkish sentiments rave and tear. 
Methinks all Helicon doth stare, 
Forgets its hyssop steeped in wine, 
To think that I to read should dare 
The little book that once was thine! 


’Tis only one of all the pages, 
The others, Horace, I will swear 
Know nought of me, my pilgrimages ; 
Your ire, dear Homer, please forebear } 
Yon frisky — might declare 
The reason for this choice of mine, 
For Betty, dear, ’twas his affair, 
The little book that once was thine! 


L’ ENVOY. 
You sent it with a lock of hair 
Pinned to the page’s sweetest line; 


That makes it far beyond compare, 
The little book that once was thine! 


HAROLD MacGRATH 
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ABOVE THE RABBLE. 

HE Eiffel Tower is one thousand feet 
@ high; it is the highest structure in the 
| world. Next to this comes the Wash- 
7 ington monument, five hundred and 

ies fifty-five feet. The Great Pyramid is 
tome Sucked and eighty feet; the spire of St. Peter’s 
at Rome is four hundred and thirty-two feet. 

There are four elevators that run to the second 
landing of the Tower—two ascending and two de- 
scending. From this point there is one running up 
and one running down. In order to lessen vibration 
to the structure and to the vertebre of passengers, 
the elevators move at the rate of only one hundred 
feet a minute; thus it takes ten minutes to make the 
ascent. 

The second landing place is three hundred and 
seventy feet from the ground, and this is about as far 
from mother earth as most people care to go. The 
highest buildings in Chicago are about two hundred 
feet. From the roofs of these edifices the people be- 
low look like pigmies; the rattle of traffic is heard 
as a faint hum. But from the top of the Eiffel Tower 
men and women on the ground all look aljke; they 
are mere dots, without height or individuality. 

The Eiffel Tower is the greatest scheme for elevat- 
ing humanity ever conceived. _It costs five francs to 
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make the ascent, but it is worth the money. It will 
try your nerves, and possibly make you seasick, but 
the joy you feel on getting back to earth is com- 
pensation for all discomfort. 

Besides this, change is hygienic, and new sensa- 
tions, new experiences, new views are tonics, In 
fact, a specialist in neurotics at Paris takes certain of 
his patients to the top of the Eiffel Tower in order to 
arouse them out of their despondency—to animate 
and compel them to think of new things. 

We have aJl heard of the chronic invalid who was 
not cured until the house caught afire; but who wants 
to start a conflagration as treatment for melancholia? 
Yet the elevators at the Eiffel Tower run every day, 
and it has happened that when patients who have 
tried to commit suicide are taken up in the nicely 
cushioned cage, they have become frightened and 
begged to be taken down at once. 

Let me frankly confess that I was first attracted to 
the Eiffel Tower thro the advice of a physician. I 
had overworkt, endeavoring to read all of the chip- 
munk magazines as fast as they appeared. Nervous 
prostration set in, and neurasthesia had taken a firm 
hold on me, and if my actions at this time were 
slightly peculiar, the gentle reader must be charitable 
and attribute my eccentricity solely to my physical 
condition—and the magazinelets, 
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I made the ascent of the Tower by stages: the 
first time I was fully satisfied on going to the second 
landing. The next time to the third, and on the third 
ascent I reached the summit. 

Had I gone but once, it would have been an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. Alas! the medicine 
was so palatable that I wished for a double dose, and 
on the second trip the Tower was only half as high. 
I was quite blase. : 

The work of the great engineer? What of it! He 
has the earth to build upon, the corners of the world 
from which to draw material, books that tell him the 
crushing resistance of his base and the breaking ten- 
sion of his beams. He digs for his caissons, lays his 
foundation, places his steel uprights, counts on the 
force of the wind, computes the exact weight of each 
piece he will use, bolts and rivets part to part, carry- 
ing up columns and girders by elevator, and like the 
building of a railroad, lays the track for his carriages 
as he goes. A railway extends iron after iron on 
the ground; this extends iron after iron into the air. 
But it is all according to well digested physical laws; 
it is all geometric. The Tower has four immense 
corners three hundred feet apart that are mortised 
into the very crust of the Miocene Period. The 
pressure on each square centimetre at the base is nine 
pounds; that at the Washington monument is fifty- 
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eight pounds. The difference is in the material used. 
Who’s afraid? There it rises, tall, straight, correct, 
cold-levelled with plumb-line and square. It is all 
mathematically adjusted, clamped, implicated, riveted, 
rectilinear, symmetrical, sure. It cost $1,500,000. 

On my third passage in the elevator of the Eiffel 
Tower the novelty of the thing had quite worn away. 
I joked with the ticket-seller, slapped the guard on 
the back, entered the car and pacified several ladies 
who were a bit nervous and threatening to scream; 
then I gave the order to ascend. My jaunty manner 
quite put the passengers at their ease. In pigeon 
French I explained the workings of the elevators, the 
cost of the structure, the time required to build it, 
the difficulties encountered. 

On the down trip one of the ladies asked: ‘* Who 
was it built this tower, anyway?” 

**T am the man who built it,’”” was my unblushing 
answer. 

** But I thought from your accent you were an 
American? ” 

** Madam, you evidently forget that in building 
towers the vocabulary always gets a trifle mixed.” 

The next day as I viewed the Eiffel Tower from 
my hotel window, I smiled in derision. 

On first approaching the Tower a week before, I 
had been overawed, then I admired, then endured, 
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then pitied, then embraced—an opportunity to 
scorn it. 

And this is how it happened: In the Paris edition 
of the New York Hera/d I read an advertisement 
worded as follows: ‘‘ Prof. Le Galligar, the cele- 
brated aeronaut, will make an ascension for scientific 
purposes to-morrow, from the Champ de Mars, 
Three passengers will be taken at fifty francs each. 
Apply early at 15 Rue St. Denis.” 

An overwhelming desire had come over me to spit 
down upon the pride of M. Eiffel. Here was the 
chance. I hastened to the Rue St. Denis, found 
Prof. Le Galligar, a bright youth of about twenty- 
two, at a little wine shop. He was too young to be 
celebrated, and did not look scientific, yet I paid him 
my passage money and took a receipt. He could not 
understand my English, and to me his French was 
incomprehensible; but by means of much pantomine 
it was agreed that I shoyld be on hand at two 
o’clock the following day. 

I slept little that night, and was up betimes the 
next morning. When I approached the Champ de 
Mars in the afternoon, I could see the great mud- 
colored balloon swaying back and forth like an im- 
patient elephant. A large crowd had gathered. On 
working my way through the jam I found that ropes 
were stretched in the form of a square to keep people 
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back. I managed to reach the ropes, dodged under, 
and was seized by a ‘“‘John Darm.’’ I shouldered 
him to one side, and just as he was about to draw 
his sword, Prof. Le Galligar rushed forward, all in 
spangled] tights. He embraced me, and kisst me 
on both cheeks. He introduced me to the assemblage, 
first to the east, then to the north, then to the west, 
then to the south. The crowd cheered lustily. 

Soon the other two passengers appeared. One 
was a tall, slim man, the other short and stout. They 
were embraced by the professor, and duly introduced, 
first to me,then to the crowd, east,north,south and west. 

My shipmates were both Frenchmen, and spoke 
no English. I was neither frightened nor nervous, 
but still I had prayed hard that at least one of them 
might speak English. I wished to hear my native 
tongue before I left the earth. 

But there was no time for disappointment. The 
Professor seized me by the arm, marched me around 
to the other side of the swaying basket, and pointed 
to the rope ladder. I consulted my watch; it was 
just two o’clock. I climbed up, and found that my 
colleagues had preceded me. 

On standing in the basket the top came nearly 
level with my shoulders. The tall man’s head was a 
foot above mine and the little duodegimo’s a foot be- 
low—his face deathly pale. 
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The professor perched airily on the edge of the 
basket, and gave orders to cast off. Then it was that 
the little stout man got his hands on the side of the 
bask ct and tried frantically to get out—he had 
changed his mind. The Professor slid down and 
grasped him by the legs, endeavoring to hold him 
back. I took a hand, too. We forced him to the 
floor, while all the time the crowd cheered. 

Then there was a silence. I stood on the prostrate 
form of the fat man and looked over the side to see 
what this sudden quiet meant. Just then a shrill 
feminine voice came to my ears: ‘* Why, that’s the 
man who built the Eiffel Tower! ’’ 

I looked down and there, to the front of the 
crowd, was my friend of the day before. She waved 
her parasol at me, and I was going to shout back an 
ante-mortem statement but my attention was diverted 
by seeing that the anchor-ropes, which were held by 
a dozen men a moment before, were now dangling. 

We were off! No, we were not moving at all; 
the earth was slowly slipping away from us and turn- 
ing at the same time. The north of Paris was slough- 
ing around to the northeast. 

The Eiffel Tower pushed down and away. It slid 
down until we were at the first landing, the second, 
we were even with the top; it glided down beneath 
us a hundred feet. I leaned over the basket and 
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spat violently. The tall man jabbered in French, 
shook my hand, and the Professor all the while 
tumbled out cards, dodgers and sundry advertisements 
in the interest of science. And still the little man 
lay in the bottom of the basket, and the great city 
slowly swirled and slipped away, away, away. 

The houses were only painted play-blocks gently 
rocking up and down, and the horses were surely out 
of a Noah’s Ark collection. We were over the 
Champs Elysees, approaching the Arc de Triomphe. 

The people appeared as black ants might when 
viewed from a tree top. Some were moving, some 
evidently had discovered us and were standing still. 
There they were, three millions of them below us, 
eating, sleeping, fighting, praying; in houses, on 
roofs, on ladders, on fences, a few up the Eiffel 
Tower, but all on earth. Some were in love, some 
disappointed, some laying plans to get the money of 
others; black ants working for the applause of black 
ants; black ants seeking to reform ants blacker than 
themselves. All born in sin, and therefore deserving 
damnation. Yet some were to be saved by special 
enactment. How pick out which were to be saved, 
and which not? They were all alike. So I damned 
them all, and then forgave them—electing them to 
Tuileries in the skies. 

Paris with its long line of white houses was drifting 
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away. The black ants could no longer be distinguisht. 
The boulevards were reduced to mere threads, 
and the winding Seine was only a long, crooked 
chalk mark, 

M. Le Galliger had thrown out all of his advertis- 
ing matter, amd was slashing bags of sand and 
emptying them. The air was cold, and he was slap- 
ping his hands; I slapped mine, too. The face of 
the tall man was pinched and blue. 

The earth had given us the slip now; it had faded 
from sight, and below was only a great, white, 
spreading cloud. And yet, strange! I could plainly 
hear human voices. They came as sounds do across 
a quiet lake. 

The Professor consulted his instruments and made 
notes, then he pulled at a cord. The cloud envelopt 
us, covering our faces with mist. 

The bleating of sheep could be heard—the voices 
became plainer—the green of the earth came back, 
but Paris was only a gray bank of clouds on the 
horizon. 

The earth was rising to greet us. Men, women 
and children were leaving their houses—some run- 
ning across the fields in our direction. 

Two drag ropes were out, one with an anchor. 
Again the aeronaut pulled at the cord; the earth 
came nearer. 
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The basket dashed against a tree and bumped its 
freight all together. We apologized. Then we hit 
a stone wall, but shot up again ten feet in the air. 

The anchor failed to catch, but fate was kind; an 
old woman in a rainy-day skirt and wooden shoes was 
after us. She ran like a sprinter. At last she got the 
rope in her hands; she yelled ‘‘ whoa ”’ sturdily and 
pulled bard, but could not stop us. Other women 
came, children too, then a man. All lent a hand. 
The fat passenger was standing, and the instant the 
basket touched the ground he rolled over the side in- 
to the friendly lap of earth. We all climbed out. 

The Professor lighted a cigarette, gave a jerk toa 
small rope, and the great balloon struggled, quivered, 
sank and died. 

A whole peasant village was babbling about us. 
The Professor was arguing hotly with the fat man; 
the peasantry too, were taking part. It was all ‘n 
very rapid Francais. 

Suddenly M. Le Galligar received the gift of 
tongues. He turned and spoke to me in English that 
was strongly tinctured with a Dublin brogue. He 
explained that the law of ballooning was, that the 
first individual to seize the rope of a descending bal- 
loon was to have ten francs; this is to be paid by the 
person who first got out of the basket. He appealed 
to me as judge: should the fat man pay or not? 
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I decided he should pay, and he did. 

Then we settled for the apples we had knockt 
from the trees by our dragging our anchor, and paid 
five francs for repairing the stone wall. 

As the Professor started to roll up the dead balloon 
I looked at my watch. It was just twenty-five min- 
utes after two. We were twelve miles from Eiffe? 
Tower. 





ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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URORA SCHOOL OF PHI- 
OSOPHY. PERE HEH HH 


OF all the Fuzzy Wuzzy Fads for the improvement 
of mankind none are so fuzzy wuzzy as the ‘* Society 
for the Promotion of Christianity among the Jews.’’ 
This society expends about $150,000.00 in England 
and the same amount in America each year; the 
money being supplied by Nice Men like Mr. Rockefel- 
ler. If the average Christian were a better citizen 
than the average Hebrew I would join hands with 
the meek and lowly Pefferites who fan the fad and 
put my Shoulder to the Wheel. But the facts all 
point the other way. Among the Jews there are 
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very, very few paupers and drunkards; and the only 
Jew I ever knew who kept a saloon was one who had 
been christianized. Statistics in penology show that 
in proportion to population only one fifth as many 
Jews as Christians are in State Prisons. The Jews 
comprehend the moral code and obey it in a way that 
set us all a fairly good pace, and yet the men who 
raise money for the Society point to Fagin as the true 
type. And as one thinks on this funny society of 
well intentioned but awfully serious people, he cannot 
but wonder how much that man Charles Dickens had 
to do in forming a belief among Sewing Circles that 
Jews are wuss than other folks? After Dickens had 
made Fagin he found he had overdone it a bit, and to 
hold the average good he fashioned another Jew who 
was quite too virtuous for any use, but this did not 
wipe out nor dilute Fagin. 

Then there are in America two alleged humorous 
papers that doubtless have tuppence worth of influ- 
ence in the formation of popular conceptions. And 
yet a casual perusal of the pages of Puck and Fudge 
will reveal to the Discerning Person that the publica- 
tion of these papers is only possible through politi- 
cal subsidy, cigarette advertisements and whiskey an- 
nouncements, Puck and Fudge own in partnership 
the model of a wooden Jew that they run out every 
morning and take in at night. The people who buy 
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Puck and Fudge are mostly jealous and embittered 
competitors of Hebrew merchants; and after they are 
done with their green, blue and yellow literature they 
mail it to their customers in the country. There it 
serves as tracts, and the wax-wurx Jew is duly 
pointed out by zealous Baptists as a fair sample of 
the kind of men “ who crucified our Lord.”” Good- 
ness me! 


One of the Great Poets of America sends me the 
following: (I’d like to give his name but dare not). 


THE WOMAN CYCLIST; PRO AND CON. 
PRO. 


Quite as great her mastery 
Tho his fame is wider; 

Rider Haggard made a ‘‘ She” 
She a haggard rider. 


CON, 


Vain it were indeed.to hiss; 
Vainer still to chide her: 

A hit offends her and a miss 
Makes her trousers wider. 


That is a most slanderous remark I find in a recent 
issue of the New York 77ribune, ‘‘In summer most 
of the citizens of East Aurora drink butter-milk to 
excess, and in winter nothing much is done but play- 
ing checkers and cracking hickory nuts.” 
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® Things are getting queer when Kansas farmers buy 
hand-illumined books; but the other day a man at 
Emporia, by the name of Meade, sent me one of 
those things you call a New York draft, and on the 


back of it was written the following: 


Just a haulin’ out the stuff 
From the plains o’ Kansas, 
Railroads can’t get cars enough 

Fur to empty Kansas. 
Ort to see the farmers grin 
Stroke the lilacs on their chin, 
As the cash comes rollin’ in, 
Over there in Kansas. 


Women singin’ songs o’ glee, 
*Bout ol’ fruitful Kansas, 

Babies crowin’ merrily 
Everywhere in Kansas. 

Purty girls a buyin’ clothes, 

Toggin’ out from head to toes. 

Style? You bet your life she goes, 
Over there in Kansas, 


When the cares o’ day is done, 

On the plains o’ Kansas, 
An’ the kids began to yawn, 

Sleepy like in Kansas 
Farmer wipes his glasses blurred, 
Reads a chapter o’ the Word, 
Then kneels down and thanks the Lord 
That he lives in Kansas, 
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We reap as we sow. We hear that quite often, 
don’t we? But it is only a half-truth, for not only 
do we reap as we sow but we reap as other men have 
sown. Weare heirs to the past—its good and ill, 
and all the millions on millions of men who have 
gone before have for us prepared the way. Not only 
do we reap the ripe grain that others have planted, 
but our bare and bleeding feet tread the thistles sown 
by those long dead. I haven’t much power, but I 
have power enough, if I choose, to make several 
hundred people think this earth is hell. I,can make 
them reap the nettles that I sow. 


All men are created free and equal. This is abso- 
lutely true leaving out all those who have hare-lip, 
strabismus, a lupus habit of body, legs that are not 
mates, wills that do not obey the throttle-valve and 
passions not under the control of the air-brake; also 
those born on the East Side and those with parents 
who work for the Coal Trust at eighty cents a day. 


I have received a circular printed on paper the 
color of a Steve Crane adjective, from a *‘ The Bach- 
elor of Arts.’? This circular breaks the news to a 
waiting world that the ‘‘ Bachelor” is ‘*a monthly,” 
is $3.00 a year and ‘‘ is the best gentleman’s maga- 
zine in America.’’ 

Wha’t’ell is a gentleman’s magazine? 
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There is a story of the Boston mouse and the Chi- 
cago mouse, that fell into adjacent cans of milk. 
The Boston mouse cried ‘‘ Help, help!’’ but the 
Chicago mouse cried ‘‘ Hustle, hustle!’’ At the 
end of two hours the Boston mouse was dead; but 
the Chicago mouse was floating ’round on a pat of 
butter he had made. I do not cite the Chicago 
mouse’s way wholly in approval; but there are times 
when it is better to call on the universe for help, 
than to struggle alone. But sometimes not. 

$A Valued Correspondent—(I like to say ‘‘valued;” 
it is a ‘* coot ort,’’ and does not conclusively express 
the amount of valuation )—writes to me in commenda- 
tion of my view of ‘‘ perhaps,”’ and draws attention 
to the phrase, ‘‘late lamented,’’ which really indi- 
cates that the book of lamentations over the deceased 
has been closed. He also tells of the man who got 
himself wallopped because he said so-and-so wert 
to his office ‘‘ full every day,’’ when he meant ‘* fully 
every day.” This serves to emphasize the fact that 
very few of us—none whosoever of me—always speak 
grammatically. On this topic ‘‘there has been so 
much said, and on the whole so well said,” by Irving 
Browne, in a late address—really in the afternoon— 
at Buffalo, that I print it here: 


If there is any special fault in public instruction, it 
seems to me to consist in emphasizing means rather 
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than ends, explaining the machinery rather than the 
manufactured fabric. For example, take the branch 
of grammar, on which so much time is spent and 
stress is laid. I believe that most of the time given 
to grammatical analysis is wasted. Grammar is not 
an end; it isonlya means. If one goes to study 
architecture and building. he does not expect to be 
required to spend very much time on the matter of 
constructing scaffolds. Grammar is merely a scaffold- 
ing. Dogberry said: ‘* To write and read comes by 
nature.’’ If he had said, ‘*Grammar comes by nature,”’ 
he would have been more nearly right, and if he had 
said it come by nurture, he would have been exactly 
right, for it is the outcome mainly of habit and imi- 
tation. An ungrammatical family cannot bring forth 
a grammatical child, no matter how much he goes to 
school, and a child of a grammatical family will al- 
ways use grammar, even if he never goes to school, 
How little this intricate and abstruse study of gram- 
matical analysis is worth is evidenced by a story told 
me by a Troy lawyer concerning his days of school- 
teaching. He had an advanced class of young men 
and young women in parsing, and in Pope’s ‘‘ Essay 
on Man” one of the latter took the line, ‘* Die of a 
rose, in aromatic pain,’’ and parsed ‘‘die”’ as a noun. 
He corrected her, telling her it is a verb, and ex- 
plaining the poets’ idea of those affected beings so ex- 
quisite and frail that they might be snuffed out by the 
scent of arose. She said that last winter’s teacher 
told them it was a noun, and he was a great gram- 
marian. He insisted on his opinion, and the next 
day he was waited on by the district committee 
of three hayseeds, who took him to task. He main- 
tained his ground with more or less (chiefly more) of 
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profanity, and they went away; but next day they 
went in a body to Albany and consulted with the 
State Superintendent of Instruction, and he sided 
with the teacher, and after that he was the biggest 
man in the ‘‘ deestrick.’”? To-day I could not analyze 
mor parse a sentence according to the current rules 
to save my life and yet I do not remember that my 
parts of speech have ever been aspersed, as Mrs, 
Malaprop said, even by a new high school graduate. 
In fact, I feel about grammatical analysis very much 
as Marjorie Fleming felt about seven times seven, it 
is what nature herself can’t endure. After all, we 
carry away from the common school and college very 
little recollection of the processes. There are very 
few lawyers who can do a sum in square root, very 
few clergymen who can read an ode of Horace at 
sight, and I really believe there are not many men 
past middle age in any of the learned professions who 
could successfully pass a civil-service examination for 
the position of postoffice clerk. 


Laws passed in the interests of the rich and power- 
ful, so far as I know, are never initiated by the 
small, insignificant and obscure. And it is also a fact 
that laws for the betterment of the small, insignifi- 
cant and obscure are not initiated by themselves. 
For instance, in several States if a person fails to pay 
a dressmaker, a coachman, a washerwoman or any 
other person who does a service in way of manual 
labor, the person so failing to pay can be appre- 
hended and placed in jail until the debt contracted 
is cancelled. Be it said that this law was passed 
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thro the effort of noble women who ascertained 
that the rich and powerful in America were imitating 
the *‘ nobility’? of England and occasionally turning 
down with ’igh and ’aughty mien the men and wom- 
en who work with their hands. A few years ago 
a “lady ’’ could hire a ‘‘ woman”’ to come to her 
house, make a dress and when the dress was com- 
plete and the woman asked for her hire, the lady 
could seek satisfaction for a pricking conscience by 
flying into a rage and calling the dressmaker a nasty 
dirty thing, and then slam the door in her face. 
This is no longer possible: in all large cities are as- 
sociations of splendid women who see that such bills 
are collected without expense or humiliation to the 
toiler. 

But the point to which I call attention is that in 
free America—christianized America, a condition ex- 
ists that makes this law necessary. Of course there 
has long been provided a civil process whereby if a 
man owes a butcher or a grocer or tailor the creditor 
can collect; but the law says, ‘‘ beware whom you 
trust.’? Then there is another species of debts that 
the law does not recognize at all. These are curi- 
ously called ‘* debts of honor.’’? They are debts con- 
tracted by betting or gambling. And here we get an 
anomaly: the men who scrupulously pay debts of 
honor, and would feel disgract for life did they not 
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do so, are the very men who ‘‘do” the grocer and 
the butcher and the tailor whenever possible. The 
men who wear overalls and carry tin pails are very 
seldom dead-beats: but men who carry dress suit 
cases, wear two watch chains, and drive horses with 
docked tails very often are. In every small town, 
especially a town that is near a large city, there is a 
regular little community of these dead-beat aristo- 
crats—folks who draw forty foot of water but never 
pay cash. East Aurora has one man who thinks 
he has missed something if not brought ‘‘up on 
sups’’ at least once a month. He can parry the 
brightest lawyer for two hours on a stretch and fur- 
nish more fun for the natives than a box of monkeys 
as he explains how he lives like a duke on his wife’s 
money. But there is one thing these dead-beats pay, 
and that is social obligations; these they defray with 
a punctiliousness that partakes of religious zeal. 
Thus they pay only their kind. The butcher sr 
the grocer to them is a foreigner, an alien, an 
enemy, and they confiscate his goods without ruth. 

But we should be gentle with the dead-beat for 
does he not take advantage of the alien only that he 
may secure the smiles of his own people? His kind 
does not ask if the dress is paid for, only does it fit 
in the back? 

And this brings us up to the point that morality is 
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the thing upon which your friends smile, and immor- 
ality is the thing upon which they frown. Thus 
morality, as Mr. Cleveland says of the tariff, is largely 
a local issue. 

All men recognize in their hearts that they must 
have the good will of some other men. To be sepa- 
rated from your kind is death and to have their good 
will is life—and this desire for sympathy and this 
alone shapes conduct. We are governed by public 
opinion, and until we regard mankind as our friends 
and all men as brothers so long will men combine in 
sects and cliques and keep the millennium of Peace 
and Good-will a very dim and distant thing. 





Having been recently elected an honorary member 
of the American Philological Society I am showing 
gratitude to my sponsors by spelling ‘‘ though ’’ tho, 
**through”’ thro and ‘‘catalogue’’ catalog. I am 
told that when a man is elected to the United States 
Senate he is not supposed to make a motion until he 
has been a member for six months. And so after six 
months have elapsed, and I have worn the creases 
out of my honors I propose to write to the American 
Philological Society and ask why in the name of 
common sense they call it ‘* Philological ’’ instead of 
plain Filologic. Of course I know that the Greek 
prefix ** Phil’’ has a certain beauty and a use that is 
sanctioned by the centuries, but surely a double 
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adjectival ending is a philologic appendenda vermi- 
formis that has no excuse. The ending of a word in 
‘ic’? or “al” implies its adjectival use, but let us 
not waste ink and breath by using both. Chemic is 
better than ‘‘Chemical,’”’ technic is as good as 
**technical,’’ classic answers as well as *‘ classical,’’ 
and let us all say philosophic instead of ‘* philosophi- 
cal,’’ and show our good sense by calling it Philol- 
ogic instead of ‘‘ Philological.’? Amen. 

A man sent me a Dollar Silver Certificate the other 
day; I’ve been examining the thing since. I find on 
one end of the bill, each enclosed in a wreath, the 
following names: Hawthorne, Grant, Bancroft, Far- 
ragut, Emerson. On the other end of the bill are: 
Cooper, Irving, Lincoln, Sherman, Longfellow. I 
do not know who it is has the shuffling of Great 
Names in this way, but I do not think that Emerson 
should be placed after Farragut—they should be 
placed ’long side—for when did Farragut ever tow 
Ralph Waldof’ Then why should Cooper precede 
Lincoln? Cooper is good stuff, no doubt, but he 
could not write so well as Lincoln. Then Steve 
bly Crane should go in somewhere, even if Longfellow 
has to be left out, and then there is Mr. Cudahy of 
Chicago—goodness me! 
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idee PHILISTINE 


the Philistine has made bet- 
ter wcrc absolutely necessary; and 
so it happens that the next number of 
this Magazine will be issued from our 
new Shop, evolved simply and singly 
for Philistinic needs. The lot on which 
the Shop stands is a quarter of a mile 
square, more or less, but the building it- 
self is only 26 feet by 60 & It is built 
solidly and well, like a Roycroft book, 
bound in cut stone with silver-grey & 
shingled sides and a slaty-green roof. 
The lower story has a stone floor and 
there the presses are situated, the paper 
stored, etc. The type setting is done on 
the upper floor, & here the illuminators 
materialize symphonies in polychrome. 
There is a fire place in this room 8 feet 
wide, & the ceiling shows the wood work 
and rafters, all bolted and pinned to- 
gether like your grandfather’s barn. This 
room is arranged so it can be used for 
public meetings and when any man or 









